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gal; and, no matter how good they were in
other respects, law-breakers could not be good
elements of national life. This practice had
been constant, even under the most Catholic
governments, since the Concordat. The Jesuits
never asked authorisation from any regime.1
The pious Charles X compelled them to close
their seven colleges. The king's order so to do
was signed, not by a Free-thinker, but by the
eloquent Bishop de Frayssinous.2 In 1831 the
Trappists were expelled by soldiers from their
monastery of Melleray.5 In 1844 the Chamber
of Deputies voted the expulsion of the Jesuits;
but not one of them left France, even after the
Holy See had advised the dissolution of the
French Jesuitical communities.4

The orders would take advantage of the
embarrassments of the government to penetrate
everywhere into the country. It never was a
"square deal.9* Napoleon III closed the Jesuit
college of Montaud in 1853, he opposed the
opening of such institutions at Brest, and at
Le Mans in 1860, and shut the doors of the in-
stitutions of Capuchins, of Hasbrouck, of the
Redemptorists of Douai, Arras, and Boulogne
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